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Downtown Seattle Pacific Aerial Surveys, In 
Completed portion of Alaskan Way Viaduct, the waterfront expressway, is in foreground. Lake Washington 
and the Floating Bridge appear at the top of the photograph. 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


What is Industry ? 


The question, “What constitutes industry?” has plagued the planners, zoners 





and men dealing in industrial real estate for years. In its broad sense, the word 


“industry” has been used to describe the major economic activity of a city. 


Thus recreation can be considered as the industry of Atlantic City or Miami 
Beach; and government the major industry of Washington, D. C. and many state 
capitals. Webster’s Dictionary includes business in its definition of industry. 
None of these interpretations satisfy the need for a clearer idea of what the term 


means as applied to urban development, planning and zoning. 


Industry Defined 
So, there is considerable confusion regarding what should and should not be 
classified as industry and industrial both in the planning and real estate fields. 
To help clear this confusion, the Industrial Council of the Institute has formu- 
lated a definition which was prepared for its own use. We believe it will, how- 
ever, aid in identifying the types of activity which can properly be considered 


as industrial from the point of view of planning, zoning and real estate. 


“Industry,” says the Council, “is the gainful activity involved in producing, 
distributing and changing the form of raw materials, or of assembling compo- 
nents and parts, packaging, warehousing and transporting finished products. 
Industrial production involves the employment of management, labor, machinery 


and real property to create tangible products or utility services having value.” 


Industry a Broad Term 
An analysis of this definition will disclose that it is broad and yet definitive. 
Under this specification, manufacturing, which is the most obvious form of in- 
dustrial activity, is naturally included. It is equally evident that warehousing, 
although not a manufacturing process, is an industry. Freight transportation by 


rail, air, or water is likewise included. Although designed primarily for urban 
areas, the definition can properly be interpreted to include agriculture, mining 
and quarrying, which also involve production and change in the form of raw 
materials. Production of power, pipe line transportation and the various forms 
of communication facilities are also clearly within the definition. 

From this analysis of industry, we thus discover that there are many uses 
which, from a zoning and planning point of view, fall within the industrial cate- 


gory, although we are not prone to think of them in this light. 


Industry as a Good Neighbor 
Further reflection will indicate that industries are not necessarily objection- 


able bad neighbors. As industrial processes change; as electric, gas 


and even atomic power replaces coal; and as the techniques of controlling smoke, 


uses or 


noise and vibration are improved, various amenities are increasingly observed. 
We find that new arrangements of land uses are not only possible but desirable. 
Guide posts in this field which dramatize the possibilities are such industrial 
plants as General Electric’s Electronics Park at Louisville, Kentucky and the 
Johnson Wax Company plant at Racine, Wisconsin, which are set in spacious 
grounds. Another example is the successful manner in which most telephone 
and electric utility companies are fitting their exchanges and substations into the 
amenities of a neighborhood. There are many possibilities along these lines 
which in the future may go far in making good neighbors of industry and resi- 


dential development. 
M.S.W. 
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BOOK ON CENTRAL BUSINESS 
DISTRICTS 


During the past year, the Central 
Business District Council of the Insti- 
tute has been working toward the pub- 
lication of a book on central city prob- 
lems. The Council has prepared its 
basic theories and the treatments it 
recommends for the advancement and 
retention of the status held by central 
business district of cities. These data 
have been accumulated and advocated 
from the experience, knowledge and 
application developed by the Council 
members from studies about cities. 


Mr. Hal Burton 


Boyd T. Barnard, Council Chairman, 
is pleased to announce the retention of 
Mr. Hal Burton, professional writer 
and journalist, as Editor and Narrator 
of this volume. 

Mr. Burton is widely known to a 
national audience for his articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post and other pub- 
lications, many of which have dealt 
with American cities and related sub- 
jects. He has entered upon this as- 
signment with enthusiasm and it is 
anticipated that through his editorial 
skill a comprehensive treatise will be 
produced which will be both authori- 
tative and of great interest to the pro- 
fessional and the layman. 

This new volume is to be a compan- 
ion piece to the COMMUNITY BUILDERS 
HANDBOOK. But, through Mr. Burton’s 
treatment, the subject matter will have 
a much broader appeal and application. 
The new book will be inspirational as 
well as informative. 
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THE SEATTLE STORY 
(Continued from Page 1) 
central business district and is troubled 
about finding solutions to related park- 
ing problems. These worries are trib- 
utes to the vigilance and forward-look- 
ing characteristics of the people there. 
Evidence of individual thinking arose 
in the city when a proposal was made 
ago to institute one-way 
traffic movement on two major avenues 
through the downtown district. Feel- 
ings about this proposal, pro and con, 
and about other related prospects be- 

gan to run high. 

To clarify local thinking and to make 
progress toward dissolving differences 
of opinion, Mayor William F. Devin, in 
February, appointed a general com- 
mittee. This group, composed of rep- 
resentatives from local business, labor, 
transportation and civic 
was organized under the name of The 
Mayor’s Committee on Off-Street Park- 
ing and Relief of Traffic Congestion. 
The membership decided that impartial 
review by an outsider would help to 
unify the Committee’s thought and 
action. 

Accordingly, the Committee, spear- 
headed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
the City Engineer on behalf of the City 
Council, and an interested citizen, Mr. 
Fred Darnell, sponsored the sessions of 
the panel appointed from the Central 
Business District Council of the Urban 
Land Institute held in Seattle on April 
30, May 1 and 2, 1952. Members of 
this panel were: Chairman, Boyd T. 
3arnard, President, Jackson-Cross Co., 
Philadelphia; Philip W. Kniskern, 
President, Urban Land Institute and 
President, First Mortgage Corporation, 
Philadelphia; Hobart C. Brady of H. C. 
Brady. Inec., Wichita; Paul L. McCord 
of Paul L. McCord Company, Indian- 
apolis; Warren L. Morris of Ostendorf- 
Morris Co., Cleveland; Hugh Potter, 
President, River Oaks Corporation, 
Dallas; Lloyd B. Reid, Consulting En- 
gineer, Detroit; Larry Smith of Larry 
Smith & Company, Seattle; J. Truman 
Streng, Vice President, The Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; and Howard J. 
Tobin, Vice President, The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee. 


two years 


associations, 


The Questions Posed 
The Committee posed a series of 
questions to the panel in advance of the 
sessions. These questions related to 
items on traffic movement and control 
and on parking, which had _ been 
bothering local people. Answers to the 
questions posed defined the scope and 

objectives of the panel’s study. 
On traffic movement and control, the 


Committee asked for recommendations 
and observations in relation to priority 
of projects proposed under the compre- 
hensive thoroughfare plan advocated 
by the City Planning Commission and 
the City Engineer. A question was 
asked on the use of existing streets, 
particularly with reference to physical 
improvements that would facilitate 
their better use for traffic movement. 
The panel was asked about the institu- 
tion of one-way streets as specifically 
proposed in Seattle. In addition, the 
Committee wanted recommendations on 
matters of traffic flow regulation. Pub- 
lic transportation, the transit routing 
and operation through the central busi- 
ness district, was another point on 
which the Committee invited 
vations. 

The questions on parking related to 
on-street parking as regulated by the 
City and to off-street parking as pro- 
vided by private enterprise. The mat- 
ter of supply and demand for these 
latter facilities came in for review. 
Likewise, the question of permissive 
legislation for municipal off-street 
parking and possible changes in local 
ordinances governing off-street facili- 
ties were on the agenda. Finally, the 
questions directed to the panel in- 
cluded cooperative or other action by 
merchant participation that could be 
drawn upon for securing off-street 
parking by private enterprise. 


obser- 


The Presentation Session 


In his remarks opening the presenta- 
tion of the panel’s recommendations 
and observations on the questions 
asked in the study, Chairman Barnard 
made the point re-echoing the proverb, 
“A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country and in his own 
house.” He stated that the panel mem- 
bers fully realized that they had a seri- 
ous responsibility in attempting to find 
answers to the various questions posed. 
He added that the replies to these 
questions represent opinions based on 
the panel’s individual and collective 
knowledge, experience and _ observa- 
tions in downtown problems and on the 
research and data assembled and pre- 
sented prior to the panel’s arrival. The 
recommendations 


were made com- 
pletely objective and impartial. 
The Chairman noted for the Com- 


mittee that while the city has prob- 
lems, the sponsors of the study are for- 
tunate in having caught most of them 
in time to do something about correct- 
ing them. The panel was impressed by 
the thoroughness with which long- 
range planning has been prepared. 
The Chairman stated that the study 
and recommendations offered would 
help to solve most of the existing prob- 


lems, leaving the future unhandicapped 
by failure of the present citizens to 
correct matters before it was too late. 


Recomimendations Made 


Based upon its review of facts, fig- 
ures, and material pertinent to the sub- 
jeci, the panel offered its reeommenda- 
tions. The complete suggestions need 
not be listed here, but an indication of 
their context may be given: 

Under the long-range thoroughfare 
pian, it was pointed out that the Alas- 
kan Way Viaduct project (under con- 
siruction) should be completed to its 
full extent and that on and off ramps 
into the central business district should 
be built as a number one priority proj- 
ect to derive benefit for the district 
from this facility. In the matter of one- 
way streets, the panel stated that such 
are desirable and would be found nec- 
essary as an element in solving the 
traffic movement problem. The exact 
plan for traffic on one-way 
should be studied more fully in Seattle, 
for the existing proposal is not satis- 
factory due to the fact that the scheme 
has not been integrated with transit 
and that it is only a partial plan. The 
fact that the two selected streets are 
not paired, but are two blocks apart, is 
particularly undesirable in view of the 
Seattle topography. The one-way 
street plan should be studied in rela- 
tion to the opening of the Alaskan Way 
Viaduct, particularly in its east-west 
connections. 

In relation to parking, the panel’s 
recommendations pointed out that 
meter rates could be increased and 
parking time decreased in congested 
areas where space turnover would per- 
mit fuller use of the available stalls. 
Furthermore, rigid enforcement of all 
parking regulations is a condition prec- 
edent to efficient traffic movement. The 
panel found that private enterprise is 
providing parking spaces, both for cen- 
tral and fringe parking, in excess of 
peak demand. The group recommended 
that the building code be liberalized to 
permit construction of open-sided, cov- 
ered deck garages. Such facilities are 
well adapted to the topography of 
Seattle because of ease in reaching 
several levels directly from abutting 
streets. In fact, capacities on existing 
open-air lots could be tripled by deck- 
ing over the areas. The panel found 
that legislation enabling municipal par- 
ticipation in off-street parking was not 
needed for Seattle, and recommended 
that such a stand be taken by the Com- 
mittee. The panel recommended off- 
street truck loading berths be required 
in all new commercial construction 
and substantial remodeling, applicable 
throughout the city. 


streets 
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Seattle’s Growth 


Seattle’s growth since 1940 has been 
phenomenal. The 1950 U. S. Census 
listed the urban area as being the 20th 
largest in size with nearly 25 percent 
of the total population living outside 
the central city boundaries. The city’s 
population was counted in 1950 as being 
467,591 (a 24% increase from ’°40 to ’50) 
and the population outside the city 
limits was 153,913 (a 44% increase, 
*40-"50). 

In the main, Seattle’s residents live 
to the north, east and southwest of the 
central business district. The area in 
King County south of the Duwamish 
industrial district, south of the central 
business district, is growing rapidly. 
Likewise, West Seattle shows a fast 
rate of growth. The recent trend of 
growth to the south and west of the 
city is attributed to difficulties encoun- 
tered in driving through the central 
business district. Most of the metro- 
politan area’s employed persons live 
north of the downtown area and work 
in the southern industrial district. This 
fact accounts for the heavy north-south 
traffic volume. The surge is south in 
the morning and north at the evening 
peak hour. 

The automobile registration in the 
County for 1952 is 209,000 cars of which 
165,000, or 65%, are registered within 
the City. This represents a 32% in- 
crease in vehicular registration since 
1947 and a ratio of about one car for 
each 2.4 people, or the third highest 
ratio of cars to population in the United 
States. 


Seattle’s Topography Affects Traffic 


Locally, Seattle is described as hav- 
ing an hourglass figure. The central 
business district lies at the restricted 
waist. Physically, this narrowness is 
further confined by Elliott Bay on the 
west and steep topograph on the east. 
Topography limits the central business 
district to a narrow but attenuated 
side-hill area. Steep grades and topo- 
graphical difficulties are greatest fac- 
tors in downtown traffic improvements. 
The street plan as mapped has little 
relation to topography. 

There are but five continuous north- 
south streets through the side-hill busi- 
ness district. These streets, plus the 
surface way along the waterfront, bear 
the brunt of carrying the daily north- 
south surge of traffic volume. 

Realizing that much of the north- 
south volumes through the central busi- 
ness district is traffic not intending to 
stop there, the City, in cooperation with 
the State and Federal agencies, is 
building an elevated by-pass, known 
as the Alaskan Way Viaduct, along the 
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waterfront. When completed late this 
year, this north-south express facility 
will lift the through traffic out of down- 
town streets. Ramps into the district 
were designed but were not built in 
the first construction phase. Thus, the 
viaduct cannot serve the central busi- 
ness district; it can only channel 
through movement, hence the panel’s 
recommendation on priority for con- 
struction of ramp access points. 


Seattle’s Prospect 


The Seattle Story would not be com- 
plete unless it were again pointed out 
that there is an alert citizenship anxious 
to correct problems before solutions 
become impossible. The Seattle Story 
should also include a look at the pros- 
pects for the future. When the Pacific 
Northwest, for which Seattle is the 
urban pulse, becomes the capital of 
electrified industrial production, there 
will be diversification not now present 
in the city’s economic base. Now this 
prospect is clouded, but possibilities 
exist. 


MUNICIPAL INCOME TAX IN 
MICHIGAN 

The list of cities collecting a munici- 
pal income tax grows longer. Voters 
of Saginaw, Michigan at a recent spe- 
cial election adopted a charter amend- 
ment providing for a tax of one per 
cent on income and net business profits. 
Saginaw is thus the first Michigan city 
and the 25th city in the United States 
to adopt such a tax. The backlog of 
needed public improvements deferred 
by the war and the limitation on tax 
financing made new revenue sources 
imperative. 

The charter amendment permits the 
Council to levy a one per cent tax on 
all earned income of persons residing 
in the city. Non-residents will pay the 
tax only on income earned in Saginaw. 
Resident businesses will pay the tax on 
their total net profits before Federal 
taxes, while non-resident businesses 
will pay only on the portion of their 
net income earned in the city as deter- 
mined by a formula. The tax will be 
collected on a payroll deduction basis 
for individual wage earners. All per- 
sons, businesses and corporations will 
be required to file periodic returns sim- 
ilar to those filed for the Federal in- 
come tax. Adoption of the tax was 
promoted by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in cooperation with local 
newspapers and radio stations. The 
people were informed of the tax need 
through pamphlets, meetings and pub- 
lic debates. In spite of unfavorable 
rulings by state officials, the citizens 
voted almost two to one in favor of the 
tax. 


1950 CENSUS DATA AVAILABLE 


Developers, builders and planners 
should obtain the publication “Key to 
Published and Tabulated Data fo. 
Small Areas” recently released by the 
Census and available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 30 cents. It will be an in- 
valuable reference to the amount and 
nature of data available for local areas. 

Particular attention is called to the 
availability of unpublished data on 
small areas which can be obtained at 
cost. These data will be available in 
no other way and may prove extremely 
valuable for a developer who is study- 
ing his local market. Detailed infor- 
mation on the availability of Census 
data will appear in a forthcoming issue 
of URBAN LAND. 


COMMUNITY COUNCIL FOR CO- 
ORDINATING LOCAL PLANNING 


Out of a jumble of problems caused 
by defense construction of a nearby 
Federal hydro-electric dam, in one 
community there has been created a 
council of government agencies to co- 
ordinate the planning needed to cope 
with the onslaught of population and 
development. Dalles, Oregon, is the 
community where this solution by co- 
operation is taking place. 

The Council is composed of public 
officials of state, county, city, school 
district and port district and private 
officials of the local chamber of com- 
merce and central labor union council. 
According to its by-laws, the Council 
intends to iron out difficulties arising 
from overlapping jurisdiction between 
agencies. The Council intends to deal 
with matters of community-wide im- 
port arising from differences between 
local authorities and higher govern- 
mental agencies and with matters re- 
quiring action where no adequate op- 
portunity for determining public opin- 
ion is afforded. 

According to the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, to date, the Coun- 
il has succeeded in pushing a county 
zuning plan towards the voting stage, 
in adding an industrial consultant to 
the staff of the Chamber of Commerce 
who will attempt to attract sufficient 
industry to the town to avoid a pay- 
roll stump when the dam is completed, 
and in obtaining a team of Army En- 
gineer Corps planning and analytical 
specialists assigned to work with the 
city on its planning problems. The dam 
construction operations will double the 
city’s size within a short time. 
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Conservation of Values in Downtown Areas 


By Howard J. Tobin, Vice President 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Epitor’s Note: On the occasion of 
the Central Business District Council’s 
Seattle panel sessions, Mr. Tobin, a 
member of that panel, spoke at the 
luncheon preceding the presentation of 
the panel’s recommendations to the 
Mr. Tobin’s remarks on the 
topic of preserving values in down- 


sponsors. 


town areas of cities are so pertinent to 
cases other than Seattle that Urban 
Land takes this opportunity to record 
his remarks. 


While the subject that was assigned 
to me was the Conservation of Values 
in Downtown Areas, I believe it’s a 
broader subject than that title would 
imply. What it really should be is the 
Conservation of Cities, for it is that 
important. 

Now the most important problems of 
cities deal with the efforts of its citi- 
zens to make a living and it is the 
responsibility of cities to facilitate the 
economic life of its people. Problems 
of public health, of education, safety 
and recreation are easily solved if the 
economic life is sound. Without a 
sound economic basis, citizens cannot 
support those essentials, nor can they 
afford private necessities and comforts 
so characteristic of our age of living. 

The urban citizen today is com- 
pletely ineffectual in work without 
adequate transportation. Good trans- 
portation is essential to every citizen 
and every business. The ability to 
move people and commodities smoothly 
and effectually is essential to the 
healthy growth, to the welfare, and to 
the prosperity of cities. Most sensitive 
to a solution of this problem are the 
central areas of cities. 

Today, almost every urban center is 
confronted with the task of providing 
safeguards against threatened destruc- 
tion by a stagnated traffic system. It 
need not be argued that the central 
city is worth saving. It continues to 
pay for all government services ren- 
dered it and contributes a large part 
of the subsidy necessary for areas not 
self-supporting or simply parasitic in 
the fiscal scheme. The central area is 
the focal point of the community, the 
locale of vast investments, the center 


of transportation, and of economic, 
public, and cultural life. 

Its central business area is the most 
valuable investment that any city owns, 
and make no mistake about the fact 
that the city does own it, for although 
title may be held in the name of its 
citizens, that silent partner—the city 
through its tax levy has first claim on 
any income that property produces. 
The central area per square foot pro- 
duces the greatest yield in income to 
the city. Per square foot, it demands 
the least in services. 

Healthy centers capital for 
new development, for expansion, and 


invite 


for rehabilitation of its properties, and 
the resulting increase in values created 
thereby yields more taxes with less 
hardship to the payer. Unhealthy cen- 
ters foster liquidation of capital invest- 
ment with decreasing tax yields which 
result in the shifting of the burdens of 
government to the 
owner who can least afford them. 

I wish that while we were in Seattle 
we had more time to study assessed 


small property 


values in your central area and the 
yields that area produces for your city. 
I could then be more specific. Unfor- 
tunately, time did not permit us to do 
that; but I can give you a specific ex- 
ample of what I mean. The City of 
Milwaukee, in a ten-year period, lost 
32% in assessed values in its central 
area. Using the tax base in effect the 
first of those ten years, as applied to 
the assessed values in the tenth year, 
the resulting loss was $2,700,000 an- 
nually of income to the city. That 
$2,700,000 per year was enough to more 
than service over $50 million of debt. 
If only part of that sum had been spent 
in public improvements for the central 
area, such as those you plan for Seattle, 
this loss would never have occurred. 

Therefore, I would urge you to pro- 
ceed with your plans by all means. 
But again, the fault with most cities, 
and Seattle is no exception, is to de- 
bate endlessly as to what plan is the 
most feasible and what improvement 
the most necessary. The time comes 
when debate must cease, and action be 
substituted. It would appear to us that 
this time is present for Seattle. Now 
is the time to cease your debate and to 
take action. Let ACTION be your by- 
word. 


REVENUE BONDS FOR PARKING 
SITES 

Parking revenue bonds are becom- 
ing increasingly popular as a means for 
financing two types of off-street park- 
ing facilities: the parking garage and 
the parking lot with police enforced 
parking meter. The City of Kankakee, 
Illinois (population 28,000) recently is- 
sued $500,000 of revenue bonds to pay 
the cost of acquiring and improving 
eight lots for off-street parking and for 
installing parking meters thereon, to 
provide 369 parking spaces. The financ- 
ing was done under a 1947 enabling act 
of the Illinois legislature and was the 
pilot operation of this type for cities in 
that state. In making its bond offer, 
the city drew upon expert advice— 
legal opinion, city planning engineer, 
and financial consultant. 

Any citizen or public official con- 
cerned with details of preparing data 
for such revenue financing will do well 
to look into the comprehensive analysis 
which the city made and the prospectus 
which the financial consultant pre- 
pared prior to the bond offering on the 
market. A copy of this prospectus can 
be obtained through the office of the 
Mayor,, Kankakee, Illinois. 


STREET WIDENINGS 

City street departments continuously 
come up with the idea that a wider 
street would help move traffic. So the 
department will propose to chip away 
at the sidewalk. With narrower side- 
walks, the hard pressed pedestrian can 
be crowded too. 

Downtown merchants associations 
counter these widening attempts with 
strong arguments. Here are some ad- 
vanced in San Francisco: The pro- 
posed widenings are a threat to the re- 
tail shopping section because of the 
recurring uncertainty as to whether 
property values and established retail 
locations will be impaired by the en- 
croachment upon the sidewalk space. 
The sidewalk widths would be reduced 
to such an extent as to crowd sidewalks 
beyond their reasonable capacity. This 
added pushing around of shoppers leads 
to their staying at home in the suburbs 
where their buying can be done with- 
out shoving. The widening would not 
add another lane for moving vehicles. 
And finally, the San Franciscans coun- 
tered with the statement that relief of 
traffic congestion could be accomplished 
better by strict enforcement of regula- 
tions, prohibiting parking or stopping 
during critical hours, and by synchro- 
nized traffic signals. The Downtown 
Association of Milwaukee echoes the 
same arguments against a similar wid- 
ening proposal. 
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In Print 


Suggested Land Subdivision Regula- 
tions, H.H.F.A. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 66 pp. illus. 
45« 

This booklet was the subject of the 
Plan-itorial in last month’s URBAN LAND. 
Its value as a guide to better commu- 
nity planning was highlighted in that 
Hence, only this brief notation 
is made of its publication and to call 
it to the attention of developers home 
builders, and planning of- 
ficials. It is a commendable document 
for preparing ordinances 
and for understanding standards to be 
followed in the application of such reg- 
ulations. 


article. 


investors 
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ss District, Report 
ymprehensive Plan, by Pace 
ciates, City Hall, Youngstown, 
October, 1951, 74 pp. mimeo. 


Ohio, 


This report on Youngstown’'s parking 
problem gives an appendix on the cost 
of off-street parking facilities, both for 
construction and operation, that 
would be useful data for application in 
other cities. 


their 


American Urban Communities, Wilbur 
C. Hallenbeck. Harper & Bro., New 
York 16, N. Y. 1951. 617 pp. maps, 
diag. charts, tables. $6.00. 

Now that sixty-four percent of the 
United States population is living un- 
der urban conditions, it is necessary for 
more people to have fuller understand- 
ing of what cities are like. This book 
is a comprehensive treatise to help in 
that knowledge. Though primarily a 
college textbook, the general reader is 
not bogged down in a morass of socio- 
scientific jargon. The topics, except in 
instances of explaining relationships 
between and environment, are 
smooth For energetic citizens 
who are seeking to make their 
munities better places in which to live, 
to work, and to find fuller satisfaction 
of living, the book is a source for 
their comprehension of 
urban patterns. It also focuses atten- 
tion on the practical needs for im- 
provement and enlargement of city and 


com- 


broadening 


regional planning purposes and powers. 
The book 
sents a coverage of a 
material 


is comprehensive and pre- 
vast amount of 
lealing with the many facets 
of city life in our own day and age. 
Because of this coverage, 


are slighted. 


some 
Particularly, a serious 
student of city planning is given a thin 
sample of planning practice with cita- 
tions limited to unproven theorists. But 
fortunately throughout the book 


topics 


each 


Page Six 


chapter is followed by 
plementary 


“suggested sup- 
references for those who 
may desire to pursue in further detail, 
the important points of the chapter, or 
who may desire to get on the track of 
specialized study.” 

The book is organized in seven parts: 
Part I, “The Rise of American Cities”: 
Part II, “External Relationships of 
Cities’; Part III, “The Form and Struc- 
ture of Cities’, including an important 
discussion on suburbanization and de- 
centralization with a cast toward met- 
ropolitan communities; Part IV, “Or- 
ganized Life in Cities’: Part V, ‘Pat- 
terns of Urban Structures”; Part VI, 
“People in Cities”; and Part VII, “Cities 
and the Future”, touching upon physi- 
cal planning. 


A Traffic Study of the “Old Town” Cen- 
tral Business District, Independence, 
Missouri. Traffic Associates. 818 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mc. 108 pp. illus. maps, 
tables. 


Reports on case studies are note- 
worthy for application to similar situa- 
tions. Here is a study for a small city 
prepared by a technical engineering 
firm at the instigation of a civic organ- 
ization. The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce initiated the survey to make pur- 
poseful its program for civic better- 
ment. In the report’s recommenda- 
tions, that organization has findings of 
fact as a basis for advocating private 
and public action. 


A Comprehensive Parking Survey of 
the St. Louis, Missouri Central Busi- 
ness District, by Missouri Bureau of 
Highway Planning and U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. 1951, 96 pp. illus. maps, 
tables. 

This statistical report is the result of 
a comprehensive parking survey con- 
ducted in the St. Louis central business 
district during the late summer and 
fall of 1950. Like other cooperative 
parking surveys for central 
districts’ 
was for 
existing 
evolve a 


business 
purpose 
about the 
these to 
At this 
The analysis 
is proficient, the conclusions are logical 
and the recommendations are feasible. 


acute situations, the 
determining facts 

condition and from 
program for action. 
point, the survey ceases. 


The missing part is the next phase— 
that of physically putting into effect 
the recommendations. How long this 
takes is the real indication of the suc- 
which in 
technically top-notch. 


itself is 
St. Louis news- 
papers expressed this idea more tersely: 
“When parking is 
placed properly, then the public will 
and where to 
there is too much 


cess of the survey, 


responsibility for 


what to 
sound its 
delay.” 


know expect, 


horn if 


Expressways — Greater Kansas City, 
City Plan Commission, City Hall, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. March 1951, 172 pp., 
illus., $6.00. 

This report is a top-notch analysis 
and technical presentation of the engi- 
neering, and_ construction 
phases of an escape from scarcity in 
trafficways. “It is the aim of this re- 
port to indicate to the people of Greater 
Kansas City the need for a complete 
and _ interrelated 
ways.” 


financing, 


system of express- 
In this respect only—i.e., as a 
publication to enlist public support— 
But as a 
technical document, it has all manner 
of material to extract and to use for a 
subsequent popular brochure. In its 
technical way, the report does a noble 
job. 


the report has shortcomings. 


It shows costs involved and pro- 
vides a guide for establishing priorities 
of construction. It includes a wealth 
of material which would be useful as 
references in other cities—such items 
as beautiful delineation, definitions, ex- 
planations of methods of traffic fore- 
casts, construction costs and economic 
benefits are included. The report rep- 
resents the combined thinking and co- 
operation of all city, state and federal 
highway planning agencies in the area 
and culminates the efforts of the 
Greater Kansas City Interregional 
Highway Committee, originally formed 
in 1943. The report is recommended 
for its technical organization, presenta- 
tion and analysis of the highway prob- 
lem. 


Shoreline Development, A Part of the 
Master Plan. City Planning Commis- 
sion, Oakland, California, 1951. 90 pp., 
maps, drawings. 

In this publication, the Oakland City 
Planning Commission makes known its 
plans for the development of the city’s 


ex-4¢ of... + 
waterirone. 


This plan is a step in the 
toward the Alameda County 
Master Plan for the development of 
that portion of San Bay 


shoreline. 


series 


Francisco's 


Parks and Recreation in Youngstown. 
Report No. 4, Youngstown Comprehen- 
sive Plan. Pace Associates, City Hall, 
Youngstown, Ohio. January, 1952. 40 
pp., mimeo., maps. 

This is a straightforward report on 
the existing and proposed public rec- 
reation program in Youngstown. It 
that even though this city is 
well provided with recreation space in 
general, there is need for improvement. 
It also supports the position that “play- 
grounds should be combined with 
school grounds wherever possible.” 


shows 





Poem 





